


WISHING YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS. vot. 3 me DEC. 17, 1938 





THE WINNERS! 
4-Hs Hold Their Congress 


IGGEST event of the year for 4-H Club boys and girls is their annual Con- 

gress held in Chicago during the Thanksgiving holidays. More than 1,300 
4-H Club members, champions in their home states, came to Chicago to display 
their products, compete for prizes, and have a jolly good time seeing the city 
and visiting factories, packing houses, and other places of interest to these youths 
who are determined to make a success of their chosen career—farming. Their 
projects include everything connected with farm and home. Cooking, canning, 
sewing are as much a part of their program as livestock raising, crop improve- 
ment, and soil conservation. 4-H stands for Head, Heart, Hands, Health. 
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HERE’S HEALTH: From nearly two million 
4-H Club members these eight were chosen 
as typical healthy American boys and girls. 
They care given the title “Health Champions.” 


Wide World 


LEADERSHIP: Above. Olider Larson, 19. 


of Berha, Minn., and Bonnie Phillips. 18. of 
Beva., Okla., holding the trophies they won 
for their outstanding achievements in farm 
leadership among young people. 


PRACTICE IN JUDGING: Leit. 4H 


boys compete in a judging contest. Here we 
see them judging Hampshire boars. 


2-ARMS’ FULL: Below. Hal Clark, 17, of 
Clark’s Hill, Ind., with his Grand Champion 
4-H Pen Sheep. Are these sheep PROUD! 


Wide World 
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GRAND CHAMPION OF THE SHOW: Below. Irene Brown, 14, of Aledo, Ill.. with 


her Aberdeen-Angus steer which was judged “best steer in the show.” A 4-H girl, Irene not 
only copped 4-H honors but beat out all the adults. She tended the steer from its birth. 

















HEADLINE NEWS 





Europe Sitsona Powder Keg; 
American Good Will at Lima 


Christmas is two weeks away. Vaca- 
tion will soon start. This is your last 
chance* before 1939 to take a bird’s- 
eye view of the world. How do matters 
stand among the nations that have 
made Headline News this past year? 

Imagine yourself one of those fabu- 
lous men on Mars. Look out through 
space at the happenings on Earth. What 
do you see at this Christmas time, 1938 
years from the day the heavens 
opened— 

And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.' 


IN GERMANY 


In this great, old country, the Hitler 
government, which has been in power 
since 1932, speeds the program which 
has frightened all of Europe and star- 
tled the world. 

Hitler’s program is: (1) to strength- 
en the German army, navy, and air 
force; (2) to extend German control 
over central Europe; to “push to the 
East” for the rich grain and oil fields 
of Rumania and Russia; (3) to deprive 
the Jews of their property and their 
jobs; to seize the lands of the Catholic 
Church; and to silence the criticism 
of Christian ministers. 

Last week, in Berlin, the latest anti- 
Jewish law forbade Jews from walk- 
ing on Berlin’s main streets. Whether 
they would be allowed to use the sub- 
way, and ride under the streets, has not 
been decided. 


IN FRANCE 


Germany's traditional enemy — 
France, alarmed by Hitler’s acts and 
threats, has decided to try to “make 
friends” with Hitler. Most Frenchmen 
put no trust in such a friendship. But 
they prefer to take a chance on it for 
the present, at least. 

From 1918 to 1936, it was France who 
gave the orders and Germany who had 
to take and obey them. Now their po- 
sitions are reversed. Some day Ger- 
many may demand too much of France. 
Then France will strike back. For this 
day, France is feverishly arming. 

In the meantime, France is having 
trouble at home. Premier Daladier 
does not have a united nation back of 
him. Labor dislikes his new laws and 
suspects Daladier of wanting to break 





*This is the last issue of Junior Scholastic 
until you return from your vacation. Though 
Junior Scholastic skips weekly issues during 
holiday periods, every subscriber receives his 
full number of copies per semester—16 per 
semester, 32 per school year. 
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Bishop in The St. Louis Star-Times 


SWEET DREAMS 


Here are two cartoons appropriate to 
the article on this page. The one above 
approves plans for a bigger U. S. ar- 
mament program. But just how big 
should it be, Congress will ask. The 
cartoon below expresses another point 
of view. Discuss these cartoons in class. 


up labor unions. For sup- 
port, Daladier has the 
French farmers, business- 
men, police and army. 

Daladier has a three- 
year plan by which he 
wants to build France up. 
He wants factories to pro- 
duce more goods, and to 
build armaments at a 
faster rate. To do this he 
has ordered workers to 
work longer hours, to 
keep the mills and facto- 
ries going full time. There 
are not enough workers 
in France to keep the 
mills going on a basis of 
40 hours work per week 
for each worker. So, each 
man must work longer 
hours to keep the wheels 
of industry going at full 
force. 


IN ITALY 


Italy and Germany act 
together in international 
affairs, and back each 
other up. Germany’s dictator, Adolph 
Hitler, and Italy’s Benito Mussolini, 
have an agreement that Germany and 
Italy will stand together in case of 
war. Japan is also in on this agreement. 
These three are called the war-making 
nations, because when they want some- 
thing, they try to get it, hook or crook. 
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Italy, like Germany, wants more ter- 
ritory. At the moment, Italy is shout- 
ing for some lands that belong to 
France. The Fascists (Italian govern- 
ment officials and party members 
headed by Premier Mussolini) saw 
how easily Hitler got Sudetenland. 
They think, perhaps, that they can get 
France’s colonies as easily. 

But France has shown no willing- 
ness to give up any of her colonies. 
Italy is not likely to press her demands 
right now. But there is something in 
the wind. Perhaps Italy is making a 
fuss over colonies now in order to get 
France to agree to something else? 
What might that be? The answer is 
Spain. 


IN SPAIN 


Spain, torn by civil war two years 
old, is growing weary. Italy has a high 
stake in this war. Italy has put thou- 
sands of troops, hundreds of planes, 
and millions of dollars on the side of 
the Rebels, whose leader is General 
Franco. If the war ends with General 
Franco’s side victorious, Premier Mus- 
solini of Italy will become the real 
power in Spain. 

General Franco has conquered two- 
thirds of the land in Spain, and half the 
population. Yet, with all the help he 
has had from Italy, (and from Ger- 
many, too), he hasn’t been able to put 





Doyle in The New Yor Post 


“SILENT NIGHT—HOLY NIGHT” 


the finishing touches on the Loyalists. 
The Loyalists need food and are short 

on guns, but they’re still fighting. 
What the Loyalists fear is that Pre- 
mier Mussolini of Italy will make a 
deal with Premier Daladier of France. 
If Daladier allows Italy to have its own 
Turn to next page 
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International 


“COAST-TO-COAST” JONES 
He made the flight on $30.91 


{Continued from preceding page] 
way in Spain, the Loyalists will be 
unable to hold out longer. 

France all along has been sympa- 
thetic with the Loyalist side in Spain. 
The French people resented the way 
Italy and Germany pitched in to help 
General Franco’s Rebel! side. 

England, unlike France, has shown 
sympathy for General Franco’s side. 
Soon the showdown will come for 
Spain. Will France and England say to 
Mussolini: “Go ahead, finish it off. We 
will no longer make any objections.” 
Or will they force Spain to accept par- 
tition ,as they did with Czechoslovakia 
several months ago? 


RUSSIA 


Russia, like a big bear with one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface to roam in, 
has no need and no desire for more 
land. But Russia, (known as the Soviet 
Union), realizes that Germany is eager 
to have some of Russia’s lush wheat 
fields in the Ukraine. Russia also real- 
izes that Japan will grab anything she 
can get her hands on. So Russia keeps 
her Red army at top strength. 


JAPAN-CHINA 


Japan, controlled by the army chiefs, 
wants to be boss of all the Orient. 
Japanese soldiers hold control of the 
cities, railroads and ports of China, 
but they have no control over the land. 

Many Americans, British, French, 
and other foreigners do business in 
China. Some day they must get out, 
Japan says. In the future, Japanese 
businessmen will run things in China. 
So the Japanese say now. 

But the Chinese army, thousands of 
Chinese guerilla fighters, and the win- 
ter snows have halted the powerful 
Japanese. The question is: Has Japan 
bitten off more than she can chew? 
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TRIUMPH AND DISASTER 


Within a period of 24 hours, avia- 
tion had two extreme stories to tell— 
one of triumph and one of tragedy and 
disaster. The photographs here tell the 
stories more eloquently than words. 

At a cost of only $30.91 for gasoline 
(123 gallons) and oil (one quart), 
“Johnny” Jones, 25-year-old Van 
Nuys, Calif., flyer, flew non-stop from 
Los Angeles to New York in his light 
Aeronca “scooter” plane with its 4- 
cylinder, 50 horsepower motor (less 
horsepower than an automobile mo- 
tor). 

The flight set a new non-stop dis- 
tance record for light planes. It was 
also a new low-cost record for a cross- 
country trip of any kind. Even hitch- 
hiking, you would need at least $30.91, 
unless you begged your food. Jones 
was 30 hours 37 minutes in flight, and 
ate only a few bars of candy, a couple 
of figs, and drank water and milk. 

Next day, tragedy lurked along the 
rocky coast of California, 20 miles 
north of San Francisco. Here’s the 
story: 

Aboard a United Air Lines transport, 
out of Medford, Oregon, two pilots 


worked hopelessly at the radio dials. 
Three passengers slumbered in the 
cabin. Another, a paroled convict, was 
wakeful. 

The parolee looked at his watch. 
5:20. Almost morning. “How soon will 
we land in Sacramento?” he asked the 
stewardess. 

“We're going to Oakland, instead. 
There is a mist,” she told him. 

Up front, the pilots strained to pick 
up the signal from the Oakland air- 
port. They heard not one but many sig- 
nals. While they fumbled with the con- 
fusing signals, a strong wind slowed 
the plane. At 5:30, Pilot Stead radioed 
to Oakland. 

“Boys I haven’t enough gas to make 
old Crissy Field. We pulled a flare and 
the shore is too rough for landing. 


* We'll have to go down in the sea.” 


Isador Edelstein, the parolee, told 
reporters how the passengers calmly 
climbed out on the wings to wait for 
rescuers. Heavy seas smashed the ship 
among the rocks. Waves washed the 
passengers from their perch. Only 
Edelstein, with a broken knee, and 
Pilot Stead survived. 





International 


WRECKED MAINLINER: Alter alighting safely on the ocean, the Mainliner was tossed 
about by the rough sea, and smashed against the rocky shore 20 miles north of San Francisco. 





THE AMERICAS 

Compared to affairs in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, things over on this side 
of the world look calm and peaceful. 
The Americas can justly put a little 
honest pep into their singing of ““Peace 
on earth, good will toward men” this 
Christmas Day. 

The nations of South and Central 
America look to Uncle Sam to set the 
pace in friendly relations. If all the 
other American nations can be con- 
vinced that Uncle Sam is really as 
willing to give as he is to receive, then 
a lasting friendship may develop 
among the peoples of this hemisphere. 

Right now, representatives of all the 


American nations are gathered in‘the 
city of Lima, Peru, to discuss plans for 
making life better for all Americans. 
Along with these efforts toward a 
stronger “American family,” Uncle 
Sam continues to build his greatest 
army, navy, and air force in history. 
There is no thought of using these 
against any other American nation. It 
is our Government’s intention to dis- 
courage European powers from gain- 
ing control over any American nation. 
When Congress meets next month, 
there will be a hot debate as to how 
much money we should spend on arm- 
aments. Defense experts ask for 12,- 
000 planes, a canal through Nicaragua, 
and a three billion dollar navy increase. 
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Fast Freight Hits Bus; 
23 Pupils Are Killed 


An hour behind schedule, the Flying 
Ute, fastest freight train on the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western line, screamed 
through a blinding sleet storm -ten 
miles south of Salt Lake City. 

From his side of the cab, Engineer 
F. L. Rehmer could see only half of 
the crossing less than a mile ahead. 

At the crossing, Driver Farrold Sil- 
cox brought the Jordan High School 
bus, filled with 39 pupils, to a dead 
stop. He peered through the ice-cov- 
ered windows at the tracks for a mo- 
ment. Then he shifted into low gear, 
released the clutch, stepped on the gas, 
and moved across the tracks—into the 
path of the Flying Ute. 

In the engine cab, Fireman Alfred 
Elton, from his window on the left, saw 
the bus looming up out of the storm. 

“BIG HOLER!” he shouted to Engi- 
neer Rehmer, which means, “emer- 
gency, apply brakes instantly.” 

Engineer Rehmer, who had been 
blowing the whistle for the crossing, 
let go the whistle cord, and applied the 
brakes. It was too late. The big freight, 
fifty cars long (a quarter of a mile) 
could not stop in so short a distance. 

When Engineer Rehmer saw the 
hood of the bus on the locomotive, he 
said, “The bottem seemed to drop out 
of everything.” 

Twenty-three of the children and the 
bus driver were killed. All the others 
were injured, some critically. One, 16- 
year-old Marjorie Groves, escaped 
with only a few scratches. 

In sacks and baskets, rescue work- 
ers moved the broken bodies to the hos- 
pital morgue. 

Nearly all the dead were children 
of the small Mormon communities of 
Riverton, South Jordan, Bluffdale, 
and Crescent. 

The accident revived the movement 
to erect electric warnings at all cross- 
ings, and to eliminate grade-crossings 
in Utah. 


GERMAN SPIES GUILTY 


“In this country,” said Federal Judge 
Knox to the German spy prisoners in 
New York last week, “we spread no 
sawdust upon the surfaces of our 
prison yards.” 

Then, for conspiring to betray U. S. 
military secrets to Germany, he sen- 
tenced Johanna Hoffman to four years 
in prison and Otto Voss to six. Erich 
Glaser received a two-year sentence 
because the jury had recommended 
mercy for him. Guenther Gustave 
Rumrich, who had confessed to the spy 
plot and testified against the others, 
received two years. 

The day before Judge Knox an- 
nounced the sentence, word was re- 
ceived from Germany that two Ger- 
mans had been beheaded for spying 
on behalf of a foreign government. 

For espionage (spying) our govern- 
ment gave prison sentences to the 
spies. Germany gave death sentences. 

That is why Judge Knox mentioned 
the sawdust. 
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Committee Seeks Causes 
of Nation's Business Ills 


When a person is sick, he calls in a 
doctor. The doctor tries to find out 
what is wrong with the patient, and 
usually succeeds in finding out. Then 
he prescribes treatment designed to 
cure the patient. Sometimes one doctor 
does not feel certain that he has found 
the real trouble, and he will call in 
other doctors (consultants). 

Keep this doctor-patient idea in 
mind as you read about the work being 
done by a special committee of six con- 
gressmen and six men from the Gov- 
ernment’s executive departments, ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to find 
out what is wrong with our country’s 
economic system. 

The name of this committee is the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. This committee is the “doctor” 
appointed by the President to find out 
what kind of “sickness” our country 
has caught. 7 

Principal symptom of our country’s 
“sickness” is unemployment. More 
than 10 million workers can’t get jobs 
in private industry. 

The committee is now at work in 
real earnest, examining the “patient.” 
Meeting every week day in Washing- 
ton, the committee calls in the leading 
businessmen, economists and statisti- 
cians, and listens to their opinions. 

In the photo above, we see Senator 
O’Mahoney, chairman of the commit- 
tee (left), standing with Isador Lubin, 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
(right), and discussing Commissioner 
Lubin’s chart. This chart shows how 
the nation’s income (in dollars) rose 
year by year until a decline (depres- 
sion) in 1921 and a bigger one in 
1931-32. 

Commissioner Lubin said that the 
national income must be stepped up 
from its present level of 62 billion dol- 
lars a year to 80 billion. It is necessary 


Acme 
Secretary O'Mahoney (left) and Commissioner Lubin examine a chart showing rise and fall 


in nation’s income. A committee is studying business problems and causes of unemployment. 


to do this, he said, to cure the coun- 
try of unemployment. He pointed out 
that 54 percent of all families in our 
country live on less than $1,250 a year. 
The income of this group must be in- 
creased, he said. 

Hundreds of other experts are to be 
called before the committee. Last 
week, leaders of the automobile indus- 
try, including Edsel Ford, president of 
the Ford Motor Company, gave testi- 
mony to help the “committee in its 
search for a cure to our country’s eco- 
nomic ills. 


Stockyards Strike 
Settled in Chicago 


“Mooo! Baaa! Baaa! Oink! Oink!” 

Multiply these familiar sounds (and 
smells) by several thousand and you 
have the greatest livestock market in 
the world, Chicago. At this time of the 
year, cattle by the trainload, truck- 
load, and shipload pour into Chicago 
from all over the Middle West. 

Three weeks ago, orders went out 
from the yards to stop all trainloads 
of cattle bound for Chicago. Six hun- 
dred stockhandlers, organized by the 
C.1.0. (Congress of Industrial Unions), 
had demanded a contract with the 
Union Stock Yards and Transit Com- 
pany to cover working conditions. The 
yards refused to deal with the union. 
The stockhandlers struck. 

After two weeks of picketing, the 
company agreed to deal with the union. 
The stockhandlers returned to work, 
with the understanding that a contract 
would be signed within ten days. 

The stockyards strike was no sooner 
settled than another Chicago strike at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. The 
editorial, business office and circula- 
tion department employees—members 
of the American Newspaper Guild— 
struck on the two Hearst-owned Chi- 
cago papers—The Herald and Exam- 
iner and The Evening American. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS FROM 


BIB and TUCK 


Let's Go Christmas Shopping with Them 


‘6 NLY 13 more days until 
Christmas!” announced 
Bib, as she picked up the 
paper Pop had left lying on the 
breakfast table that Saturday morn- 
ing. 

“Hey, before you bury your nose 
in that paper, pass me the sugar and 
cream—please,” said Tuck, busily 
dabbing his oatmeal with great 
hunks of butter. 

Bib absentmindedly slid the salt 
and pepper toward him, as she 
turned to a page of Gift Suggestions. 
“IT wonder what to give Pop?” she 
muttered 

“Sugar and cream, Bib... . Sugai 
and CREAM,” shouted Tuck. 

“What?” Bib looked up from the 
paper, and then laughed. “Oh, sorry. 
Here you are. ... I thought you meant 
‘Sugar and Cream for Pop’s Christ- 
mas.’ ’ 

“Well, I won’t be surprised at any- 
thing you give him, unless you wake 
up before you go shopping. Girls are 
pretty bad, anyhow, about buying 
presents. They either give you some- 
thing you'd never use, like flashy silk 
handkerchiefs, or something you’ve 
got a dozen of already, like wallets.” 

‘“‘And when did I ever give you any 
of those things, Mr. Crosspatch? No, 
siree. You're not talking to me. But, 
if you want my opinion, I think 
Christmas presents should be very 
special omething you wouldn’t 
buy just every day.” 

“All right. Tell me ‘something spe- 
cial’ for Mom,” Tuck said, helping 
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himself to another piece of toast and 
swabbing it with jam. 

“Well, I heard her say the other 
day she’d like to have the book, 
The Yearling.” 

“So she did. And say—”’ Tuck 
swallowed a large bite of toast and 
finished off his cup of cocoa— “do 
you remember when Pop was after 
me about playing so many swing 
records? He asked me why I didn’t 
buy some Gilbert and Sullivan. Said 
he once played the part of the Mi- 
kado in an amateur production. Let’s 
give him a set of The Mikado rec- 
ords!” 

“Yes, let’s,”’ 
siastically. 


Bib answered enthu- 


“Well, how about going downtown 
this morning to get them! That is, if 
you won’t take more than an hour to 
put on your hat and coat. This is Sat- 
urday and the stores will be 
crowded.” 


Crowded? They were packed and 
jammed. People were scurrying 
about just as though it were Christ- 
mas Eve. Going into Holmes’ big 
department store, Tuck nearly had 
a head-on collision with a big, fat 
lady who had both arms full of bun- 
dles. He dodged to miss her, but 
some of the bundles fell, and Tuck 
stopped to pick them up for her. He 


RIGHT: We would hardly say that this win- 
dow-gazer is “looking longingly” at the doll. It 
seems that he has a “little dagger in his eye.” 





LEFT: Close-up of the two girls shown on front 
cover, looking longingly in toy-window dis- 
play of dolls and perambulator. Boys of same 
age have different attitude toward dolls, as 
you can see by the photograph shown below. 


caught up with Bib just as she was 
being shoved into the elevator. 

“IT can hardly breathe,” gasped Bib. 
In fact, she could hardly speak. The 
tail of the silver fox fur dangling 
over the shoulder of the woman in 
front of her was bobbing about, al- 
most in Bib’s mouth. And she 
couldn’t get her hands up to push it 
away! 

Tuck was wriggling around, trying 
to get one hand up to take off his hat. 

“Don’t take off your hat here,” said 
Bib under her breath. 

“Why not?” demanded Tuck 
“This is an elevator, isn’t it... and 
Mom said... .” 

“Yes, I know. But not in stores or 
office buildings. It’s in hotels and 
apartment houses that men take off 
their hats. You certainly can get 
things mixed up. Some day you may 
do the right thing just by accident,” 
said Bib with an air of superiority 

“And you’re going to cause an ac- 
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SPEED 30 M.P.H. But the price is equally 
high—$139 for this one-horsepower Rock-ola 
Scooter. It has two forward speeds, but no 
reverse. Goes 125 miles on one gallon of gas. 


PHOTO AT RIGHT shows one of the less ex- 
pensive models “put-putting” down the ave- 
ee-noo, with not another thing to do. 


cident this very day if you don’t keep 
your head still, so that feather in 
your hat won’t tickle my nose. 
Whew!” 

Bib stifled a giggle as she turned 
her head away from Tuck. 

“Third floor. Sporting goods. Ju- 
nior clothes. Toy Fair!” the elevator 
man called out. 

“Get off here. Get off,” said Tuck, 
and fairly pushed Bib out of the ele- 
vator. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Bib. 
“What did we get off here for?” 

“Oh, I want to see something.” 
Tuck didn’t dare to confess he want- 
ed to see anything in the toy depart- 
ment. Bib might think he was acting 
childish. But Bib was all eyes, too. 

“Look, Tuck. There’s a motor 
scooter.” 

“And a bike with a gas engine. One 
and a half horsepower. Gee, she’s a 
beaut! Uh-oh. Ninety bucks. Out of 
our class. What are those boxes for?” 

“IT know. They’re crafts,” an- 
swered Bib. “Metal tapping, metal 
working, leather braiding, weaving. 
See there’s a box for artificial flow- 
ers and one for making jewelry—all 
for a dollar.” 

“Humph! Girls’ stuff. But here— 
look at these model sets. Airplanes. 
And ships. And trains. Boy, oh, boy!” 
Tuck examined them all. There was 
a Coast Guard kit for 25c, and a 
Queen Mary for $6, a Curtiss Gos- 
hawk fighter with a 23” wing span 
for $2 and flying model planes at 
higher prices. A replica of a New 
York Central locomotive, built to 
run, was priced at $50 for the kit. 

“Tf I were making models,” Tuck 
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Lippert 


commented, “I’d want a _ regular 
model-making set like that one.”’ He 
pointed to a set with an electric 
lathe, a sabre saw, a circle saw, 
grinder, sander, drill chuch, vise, 
mitre, three lathe tools, and a 4/10 
horsepower motor. But Bib was gone. 
She had moved over to another coun- 
ter and was fingering a Dodo kite, 
built like a bird. 

“Uh-uh, don’t touch,” Tuck said 
teasingly. “Isn’t that what mothers 
tell children when they handle ev- 
erything? And here, the minute I 
turn my back... .” 

“Oh, Tuck, be still. I won’t hurt it.” 


Lippert 


IF YOUR PREFERENCE is for 4-wheel 
vehicles, you may be interested in this little 
home-made job. “Drink Gary's Ginger Ale” 
says the sign on the side, which evidently 
has nothing to de with the car's smooth-riding 
qualities. Power is supplied by a one-cylinder 
Maytag washing machine motor. Maximum 
speed on level is 13 miles per hour. 


“Say, how do you like this indoor 
badminton set? Pop! Pop!” Tuck 
mimicked the sound of the shuttle- 
cock. “Wonder how those people get 
by with playing here in the store?” 

“Silly, they’re clerks giving a 
demonstration.” 

“Well, then I'll give you a dem- 
onstration,” said Tuck, walking over 
to the printing press. “See, you pull 
the handle, hold it tight, let it go, and 
take out the paper... .” 

“It says: TAKE ME HOME FOR 
$2,” laughed Bib. “Isn’t that a rotary 
press over there for a quarter? You’d 
better take that.” 

“Yes, but that has rubber type. 
This uses metal slugs.” 

“Which is better? The expensive 
one?”’ asked Bib. 

“Yeah, I guess,’ Tuck answered 
vaguely, his attention turned now to 
a punching bag in the corner. 

“Come on. I want to see the 
games,” urged Bib. 

Children and grownups were 
crowding around the game counter, 
where someone was demonstrating 
an electric map game invented by 
J. M. Farmer. The demonstrator was 
saying, “There are fourteen maps 
with this game, or you can buy it 
with only six. Different maps have 
animals, states, nature study, flags, 
cities, world trade routes, and so on.” 

“How do you play it?” Bib whis- 
pered. 

Tuck “shushed” her, but the dem- 
onstrator evidently had heard. 

“This way, little girl,” she said, as 
Tuck nudged Bib. “You fit the map 
over the studs in-+the board. Then you 
put these rings around the studs. 
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GRANDMA seems to be as much, if not more, interested in these trains than anyone 
else. Most popular place in a toy store — for young and old — is the railroad exhibit. 


Now you start moving this pointer 
down the side by the names. What’s 
the first name, little girl?” 

The “little girl” was furious at be- 
ing called that, but she answered, 
“Wyoming.” 

“All right. Now you touch this 
wire to the stud which comes out of 
the map where you think Wyoming 
Ny 

Bib touched the wire to the nail in 
the upper left hand corner of the 
map. A light flashed immediately. 

“Good, you picked it right, and 
you win this ring, which is worth 
five points. When you touch a wrong 
stud, and it has no ring, then you 
have to give back one of the rings 
you have won. You take turns to see 
who can win the most rings, moving 
the pointer down the side to a dif- 
ferent name each time.” 

“If your geography was only as 
good as you guesswork, little girl,” 
said Tuck, as they moved away. 

“You're silly,” said Bib. “Of course 
I knew where Wyoming was.” 

“And still is — ha-ha! Oh, boy, 
here’s something. Chinese checkers. 
You can play six sides at once. Or 
maybe you’d rather look at the dolls, 
little girl.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Bib replied, but 
she glanced at the doll counter as she 
said it. 

Just then came the sound of a 
whistle. 

“What’s that?” asked Tuck. 
“Sounds like a train. ... It is a train. 
What a whistle! Whooo-whooo!” 

Tuck’s eyes gleamed as he looked 
at it. A complete railway system 
with dozens of switches and sidings, 
stations, crossings, and signals. A 
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clerk in one corner handled the 
switches which sent the train back- 
wards or forward, stopped it, or 
switched it onto a new track. A yard 
engine disconnected a tanker and a 
lumber car, and, after it shunted 
them onto a siding, picked up a re- 
frigerator car and moved on its way. 
When the performance was over, 
Tuck looked around for Bib. There 
she stood, at the doll counter, watch- 
ing a nurse demonstrate a life-size 
baby doll. 

Tuck sneaked up beside her. 
“Thought you were too old for dolls,” 
he said mischievously. 

“Oh-hh! Well, you see, I was on 
my way over to see that ski and skat- 





ing outfit on the model. Isn’t it good- 
looking?” 

Tuck walked over with Bib to ex- 
amine the garment. It was a copy of 
an aviator’s suit with a close-fitting 
hood attached to the jacket. Big 
straps at the wrists and ankles held 
the sleeves and pant legs tight. Bib 
looked at it longingly. “See? No- 
body could drop snow down my neck 
or wet my hair, if I had that.” 

“But you could still fall through 
the ice,” Tuck came back at her. 

“Aw—you! Well, you might do a 
kind deed for once in your life and 
tell Mom I liked it—lots!” 

“Okay. But how about those rec- 
ords we came to buy? Come ON.” 


On Christmas Day, Bib and Tuck 
could hardly wait to see what Mom 
and Pop would think of their “very 
special” gifts: The Yearling for 
Mom, and the complete set of rec- 
ords of The Mikado for Pop. Both of 
them seemed delighted. 

Later, when Bib went up to try on 
her new skating outfit, and Tuck was 
down in the basement shop demon- 
strating his new printing press and 
other gadgets to Bobo Tanner, Pop 
turned to Mom— 

“I thought when you told me you 
wanted The Yearling, and I asked 
you for those records, we were alone. 
How did those two ...?” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Mom. 
“We can exchange ours.” 

Bib and Tuck had been so busy 
with their own gifts, they hadn’t no- 
ticed that Mom didn’t unwrap the 
book Pop had given her. Nor had 
Pop undone the big, heavy package 
that Mom had tagged: “With love— 
to The Mikado!” 


—Gay HEAD 


FOR THE KID BROTHER, who thinks he’s the Lone Ranger, we might suggest 


this 7-piece Fur Cowboy Suit with fur jacket and vest for $3.69. Give it to him, and then run! 





Owen Reed 
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ST. NICHOLAS’ EVE in HOLLAND 


The Dutch Santa Comes a Few Weeks Before Christmas 


E ALL know how, before the 
\/\) Christmas tree began to 
flourish in the home life of 
our country, a certain “right jolly old 
elf,” with “eight tiny reindeer,” used 
to drive his sleighload of toys up to 
our housetops, and then bound down 
the chimney to fill up the stockings 
so hopefully hung by the fireplace. 
His friends called him Santa Claus; 
and those who were most intimate 
ventured to say, “Old Nick.” It was 
said that he originally came from 
Holland. Here Santa Claus comes 
rollicking along on the 25th of De- 
cember, our holy Christmas morn; 
but in Holland, St. Nicholas visits 
earth on the 5th, a time especially 
appropriated to him. Early on the 
morning of the 6th, which is St. Nich- 
olas Day, he distributes his candies, 
toys, and treasures, then vanishes 
for a year. 

Christmas Day is devoted by the 
Hollanders to church rites and pleas- 
ant family visiting. It is on St. Nicho- 
las Eve that their young people be- 
come half wild with joy and expecta- 
tion. Tosome of them itis asorry time, 
for the saint is very candid, and, if 
any of them have been bad during the 
past year, he is quite sure to tell them 
so. Sometimes he carries a birch rod 
under his arm, and advises the par- 
ents to give them scoldings in place 
of confections, and floggings instead 
of toys. 

Hilda van Gleck’s little brothers 
and sisters were in a high state of ex- 
citement that night. They had been 
admitted into the grand parlor: they 
were dressed in their best, and had 
been given two cakes apiece at sup- 
per. Hilda was as joyous as any. Why 
not? St. Nicholas would never cross 
a girl of fourteen from his list, just 
because she was tall and looked al- 
most like a woman. On the contrary, 
he would probably exert himself to 
do honor to such an august-looking 
damsel. Who could tell? So she sport- 
ed and laughed and danced as gayly 
as the youngest, and was the soul of 


all their merry games. Father, 


mother, and grandmother looked on 
approvingly: so did grandfather, be- 
fore he spread his large red hand- 
kerchief over his face leaving only 
the top of his skull-cap visible. This 
kerchief was his ensign of sleep. 
Earlier in the evening, all had 
joined in the fun. In the general 
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St. Nicholas, in full array, stood before 
them. You could have heard a pin drop. 


hilarity, there had seemed to be a 
difference only in bulk between 
grandfather and the baby. Indeed, a 
shade of solemn expectation, now 
and then flitting across the faces of 
the younger members, had made 
them seem rather more thoughtful 
than their elders. 

Now the spirit of fun reigned su- 
preme. The very flames danced and 
capered in the polished grate. A pair 
of prim candles, that had been star- 
ing at the astral lamp, began to wink 
at other candles, far away in the 
mirrors. Passers-by halted to catch 
the merry laughter floating through 
curtain and sash, into the street, then 
skipped on their way with a startled 
consciousness that the village was 
wide awake. At last matters grew so 
uproarious, that the grandsire’s red 
kerchief came down from his face 
with a jerk. What decent old gentle- 
man could sleep in such a racket! 
Mynheer van Gleck regarded his 
children with astonishment. The 
baby even showed signs of hysterics. 
It was high time to attend to busi- 
ness. Mevrouw suggested that, if 
they wished to see the good St. Nich- 
olas, they should sing the same song 
that had brought him the year before. 

The baby stared, and thrust his fist 
into his mouth, as Mynheer put him 
down upon the floor. The other chil- 
dren, each holding a pretty willow 


basket, formed at once in a ring, and 
moved slowly around the little fel- 
low, lifting their eyes meanwhile; 
for the saint to whom they were 
about to address themselves was yet 
in mysterious quarters. 

Mevrouw commenced playing 
softly upon the piano: soon the 
voices rose—gentle, youthful voices, 
rendered all the sweeter for their 
tremor,— 


“Welcome, friend! St. Nicholas, wel- 
come! 
Bring no rod for us tonight! 
While our voices bid thee welcome, 
Every heart with joy is light. 


Tell us every fault and failing; 
We will bear thy keenest railing. 
So we sing, so we sing: 
Thou shalt tell us everything! 


Welcome, friend! St. Nicholas, wel- 
come! 
Welcome to this merry band! 
Happy children greet thee, welcome! 
Thou art gladdening all the land. 


Fill each empty hand and basket; 
’Tis thy little ones who ask it. 
So we sing,so we sing: 
Thou wilt bring us everything!” 


During the chorus, sundry glances, 
half in eagerness, half in dread, had 
been cast towards the polished fold- 
ing doors. Now a loud knocking was 
heard. The circle was broken in an 
instant. Some little ones, with a 
strange mixture of fear and delight, 
pressed against their mother’s knee. 
Grandfather bent forward, with his 
chin resting upon his hand; grand- 
mother lifted her spectacles; Myn- 
heer van Gleck, seated by the fire- 
place, slowly drew his meerschaum 
from his mouth; while Hilda and the 
other children settled themselves be- 
side him in an expectant group. 

The knocking was heard again. 

“Come in,” said the mevrouw 
softly. 

The door opened slowly; and St. 
Nicholas, in full array, stood before 
them. You could have heard a pin 
drop. Soon he spoke. What a mys- 
terious majesty in his voice! What 
kindliness in his tones! 

“Karel van Gleck, I am pleased to 
greet thee, and thy honored vrouw, 
Kathrine, and thy son, and his good 
vrouw, Annie. 

“Children, I greet ye all—Hen- 
drick, Hilda, Broom, Katy, Huygens, 
and Lucretia. And thy cousins— 
Wolfert, Diedrich, Mayken, Voost, 
and Katrian. Good children ye have 
been, in the main, since I last accost- 
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ed ye. 
Haarlem fair last fall; but he has 
tried to atone for it since. Mayken 
has failed, of late, in her lessons; and 


Diedrich was rude at the 


too many sweets and trifles have 
gone to her lips, and too few stivers 
to her charity-box. Diedrich, I trust, 
will be a polite, manly boy for the 
future; and Mayken will endeavor to 
shine as a student. Little Katy has 
been cruel to the cat more than once. 
St. Nicholas can hear the cat cry 
when its tail is pulled.” 

As Katy burst into a frightened 
cry, the saint graciously waited until 
she was soothed. 

“Master Broom,” he resumed, “I 
warn thee that boys who are in the 
habit of putting snuff upon the foot- 
stove of the school mistress may one 
day receive a flogging—”’ 

(Master Broom colored and stared 
in great astonishment.) 

“But thou art such an excellent 
scholar, I shall make thee no further 
reproof. Thou, Hendrick, didst dis- 
tinguish thyself in the archery match 
last spring, and hit the bull’s-eye, 
though the bird was swung before it 
to unsteady thine eye. I give thee 
credit for excelling in manly sport 

| exercise; though I must not un- 
duly countenance thy boat-racing, 
since it leaves thee too little time for 
thy proper studies. 

“Lucretia and Hilda shall have a 
blessed sleep tonight. The conscious- 
ness of kindness to the poor, devotion 
in their souls and cheerful, hearty 
obedience to household rule, will 
render them happy. 

“With one and all I avow myself 
well content. Goodness, industry, 
benevolence, and thrift have pre- 
vailed in your midst. Therefore, my 
blessing upon you; and may the New 
Year find all treading the 
paths of obedience, wisdom, 
and love! Tomorrow you 
shall find more substantial 
proofs that I have been in 
your midst. Farewell!” 

With these words came 
a great shower of sugar- 
plums upon a linen sheet 
spread out in front of the doors. A 
general scramble followed. The chil- 
dren fairly tumbled over each other 
in their eagerness to fill their baskets. 
Mevrouw cautiously held the baby 
down in their midst till the chubby 
little fists were filled. Then the brav- 
est of the youngsters sprang up and 
burst open the closed doors. In vain 
they peered into the mysterious de- 
partment. St. Nicholas was nowhere 
to be seen 

Soon there was a general rush to 
another room, where stood a table, 
covered with the finest and whitest 
of linen damask. Each child, in a flut- 
ter of excitement, laid a shoe upon it. 
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The door was then carefully locked, 
and its key hidden in the mother’s 
bedroom. Next followed good-night 
kisses, a grand family procession to 
the upper floor, merry farewells at 
bedroom doors, and silence, at last, 
reigned in the van Gleck mansion. 

Early the next morning the door 
was solemnly unlocked and opened 
in the presence of the assembled 
household; when, lo! a sight ap- 
peared, proving St. Nicholas to be a 
saint of his word. 

Every shoe was filled to overflow- 
ing; and beside each stood many a 
colored pile. The table was heavy 
with its load of presents—candies, 
toys, trinkets, books, and other arti- 
cles. Every one had gifts, from 
grandfather down to the baby. 

Little Katy clapped her hands 
with glee, and vowed inwardly that 
she would never harm the cat again. 

Hendrick capered about the room, 
flourishing a superb bow and arrows 
over his head. Hilda laughed with 
delight as she opened a crimson box, 
and drew forth its glittering contents. 
The rest chuckled, and‘said, “Oh!’ 
and “Ah!” over their treasures, very 
much as we did here in America on 
last Christmas Day. 

With her glittering necklace in her 
hands, and a pile of books in her 
arms, Hilda stole towards her par- 
ents, and held up her beaming face 
for a kiss. 

“IT am delighted with this book: 
thank you, father!” she said, touch- 
ing the top one with her chin. “I 
shall read it all day long.” 

“Ay, sweetheart,” said mynheer, 
“you cannot do better. It is written 
by one of my favorite authors.” 

(Considering that the back of the 
book was turned away, mynheer cer- 
tainly showed a surprising 
familiarity with an un- 
opened volume presented 
by St. Nicholas. It was 
strange, too, that the saint 
should have found certain 
things made by the elder 
children and had actually 
placed them upon the table, 
labeled with parents’ and grandpa- 
rents’ names. But all were too much 
absorbed in happiness to notice slight 
inconsistencies. ) 

Now the house echoed with noise. 
There was a subdued chorus of bark- 
ing dogs, squeaking cats, and bleat- 
ing lambs, to say nothing of a noisy 
ivory cricket, that the baby was 
whirling with delight. The grand 
chorus rose triumphant, and frolic 
and joy reigned supreme. 

Good St. Nicholas! For the sake of 
the young Hollanders, I, for one, am 
willing to acknowledge him, and de- 
fend his reality against all unbe- 
lievers. 





OLD CAROLS 


R osy-faced people, in the snow at 
midnight, stand on street corners to 
sing out carols now, just as singers 
have for Christmas after Christmas, 
since the angels first carolled, “Great 
joy ... for unto you is born this day 
. . . a Saviour which is Christ the 
Lord.” 

Here are some traditional carols 
that have been sung at Christmas 
time for hundreds of years. Their 
origin is unknown. 


A Catch by the Hearth 


Sing we all merrily 
Christmas is here, 
The day that we love best 

Of days in the year. 


Bring forth the holly, 

The box, and the bay, 
Deck out our cottage 

For glad Christmas-day, 


Sing we all merrily 
Draw around the fire, 

Sister and brother, 
Grandson and sire. 


Father Christmas 


Here come I, Father Christmas am I, 
Welcome—or welcome not; 

I hope old Father Christmas 

Will never be forgot. 


Somerset Carol 


Come all you worthy gentlemen 

That may be standing by, 

Christ our blessed Saviour 

Was born on Christmas Day. 

The blessed Virgin Mary 

Unto the Lord did say, 

O, we wish you the comfort and tidings 
of joy! 


Christ our blessed Saviour 

Now in the manger lay— 

He’s lying in the manger, 

While the oxen feed on hay. 

The blessed Virgin Mary 

Unto the Lord did say, 

O, we wish you the comfort and tidings 
of joy! 


God bless the ruler of this house, 

And long on may he reign 

God bless our generation, 

Who live both far and near, 

And we wish them a happy, a happy 
New Year! 


Beggar's Carol 
Christmas is coming, the geese are get- 
ting fat, 
Please to put a penny in the old man’s 
hat; 
If you haven’t got a penny, a ha’penny 
will do, 


If you haven't got a ha’penny, God 
bless you. 
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Christmas Surprise from Disney! 


MAGINE opening a book of Mother Goose rhymes to 

| find Katharine Hepburn, as little Bo-Peep, flitting 
from page to page trying to find her lost sheep. Or 

the Marx Brothers as the Fiddlers Three in the court 
of a Woo-Woo King Cole. 

Or, better still, take a look at the pictures of Mother 
Goose characters-gone-Hollywood on this page. Then 
you'll get some idea of the prize Christmas package Walt 
Disney has wrapped up for you in this new short subject. 

The film begins with a new and different roar by Leo, 
the M-G-M Lion, and then explains that “any resem- 
blance to characters living and dead is purely coinci- 
dental.” Then it flips through the pages of Mother Goose 
at the rate of at least two laughs a page. It kids the socks 
off the stars of Hollywood and also takes a poke at the 
producers of “big” musicals. 

The grand finale is a “stupendous” act of “The Old 
Lady Who Lived in a Shoe” with “a cast of thousands!” 
It’s all more fun than a stocking full of toys, and we hope 
it’ll come your way during the happy holidays! 


| i 


=" oy? Simple Simon 


Met a Pieman 


The Simplest of Simons is Stan Laurel, fishing out of a tin can! 
But wait until he meets Pieman Oliver Hardy carrying a stack of 
pies a mile high. As usual, poor Oliver gets it right in the eye. 
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“Bh, leetle feesh,” says Man-u-el (Spencer Tracy) as he makes a 
good catch of Master Bartholomew and plunks him down under the 
very turned-up nose of Cap’n Chas. Laughton of the S. S. Bounty. 






Old {King Cole was 

A merry Old Soul 

Quac's Quack / 
*s 





Imagine Old King Cole’s surprise when Donald Duck pops out of the 
pie, instead of the scheduled four and twenty blackbirds. You can 
tell who the King is when you hear his cry—“Woo-Woo! Whew!” 











Humpty-Dus y sat ona wali 
Splinter Head Charlie caused bis fall 


Fs 


Mother Goose never made such a rhyme as this, but then Mother G. 
didn’t know Humpty-Dumpty Fields or wise-cracking Charlie. 
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Works Progress Administration. New York 


Architect’s drawing of New York's new airport, superimposed on air photo, showing city in background.* 


WO of the major cities of the 

United States are at present 

engaged in the construction of 
new, modern airports. 

New York City, in its determina- 
tion to become the eastern terminus 
for all the trans-continental and 
trans-Atlantic airlines, has started 
construction of a gigantic project at 
North Beach on Long Island. Lo- 
cated near the site of the New York 
World’s Fair for 1939, the new air- 
port will be within about 15 minutes’ 
run from the heart of the city. (See 
photo above, showing mid - town 
section of city in back- 
ground.) It is ideally located for land 
and water take-offs and landings. 

At present, the airport at Newark, 
N. J., is the eastern terminus for the 
main airlines. Passengers bound for 
New York City alight at Newark and 
take a bus to New York City—a ride 
of 40 minutes when traffic conditions 
are favorable 

Afte1 


complain 


business 


years of bitter debate and 
ts, Congress has finally de- 
cided upon and made available a site 


for a new airport at Washington, 
D. C. The old port, designated as 
Washington - Hoover Airport, has 
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SKYWAYS 


Washington, D.C., also 
to Have New Airport 


been repeatedly characterized as 
dangerous and unfit for use, both by 
airline pilots and officials of various 
government bureaus. 

The field was surrounded by ob- 
structions and was cut in half by a 
main highway. These conditions 
made it very difficult to operate large 
airliners in and out of the port with 
reasonable safety. 

The new field will be located along 
the Potomac River, between Wash- 
ington and Alexandria. Part of the 
river and the adjacent marshes will 
be filled in with soil dredged from 
the river to give sufficient room for 
the long runways. In the middle of 
the field, flanked by hangars, will be 
the administration building. Direct- 
ly behind it will be the proposed new 
home of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, the federal bureau for regu- 
lating air commerce. The New York 
and Washington airports are de- 


signed to be the most modern and 
up-to-date in the world. When com- 
pleted, they should give these two 
key cities air transport facilities sur- 
passed by none. 


“Cub” Plane for $1,249 

The Piper Aircraft Corporation, 
Lock Haven, Penna., has announced 
a further reduction in the price of 
their now famous little two place 
sport plane. The new model sup- 
plants the “Silver Cub,” placed on 
the market two years ago. Many of 
the improvements featured in the 
Cub Sport are included and the 
plane is finished in a simple black 
color with a red stripe. The cost, said 
to be a new retail low for airplanes, 
is $1,249. This reduction has been 
made possible by increased produc- 
tion during the past two years. The 





*In air photograph above, tallest building 
(at left) is the Empire State Building. Sec- 
ond tallest (near bridge) is the R.C.A. Build- 
ing of Radio City. This bridge is the Queens- 
borough Bridge, across the East River (part 
of Long Island Sound). The suspension bridge 
up the river is the new Triborough Bridge 
Only the main span shows here. The bridge 
crosses two other rivers, has a vertical lift 
bridge over the Harlem River, and connects 
three of New York City’s five boroughs— 
Manhattan, the Bronx, and Queens. The steel 
arch bridge near Triborough Bridge is the 
Hell Gate Bridge, a railroad bridge. 
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company will continue to offer free 
flying courses to the purchasers of 
any of the planes in their line. 

This practice of offering flying in- 
struction to all purchasers has been 
a very important step in the devel- 
opment of a large market for the sale 
of small airplanes. It is only through 
large scale production that we can 
ever hope to achieve our dream of 
a really low priced ship—one that 
falls in the same price class as the 
Ford in the automobile field. 


For Low-cost Training 


There have been several proposals 
recently to establish some type of co- 
operative flying schools on a large 
scale basis. This would enable the 
schools to purchase training planes, 
such as the Cub, Taylorcraft or 
Aeronca, in large quantities and, 
therefore, at lower prices. This in 
turn would permit them to sell flying 
instructions at a rate of about three 
or four dollars an hour as compared 
to the eight to eleven dollar rates 
now charged. 

This reduction in the cost of train- 
ing would certainly tend to induce 
more people to complete their train- 
ing and to take out their pilot’s li- 
censes. At the present time, we issue 
approximately 35,000 student per- 
mits a year, yet we have only about 
17,000 licensed pilots all together 
This figure includes those who have 
held licenses for some time, as well 
as the newly licensed pilots. 


Why They Drop Out 

There are several reasons why so 
many students drop out before they 
have completed their jraining. One is 
lack of interest. 

A small percentage of applicants 
discover that they do not have the 
necessary qualifications to become 
airplane pilots. This lack of ability is 
not discovered, of course, until after 
they have received their student per- 
mits and have already spent quite a 
bit of money on training. 

The majority of persons who give 
up flying before they obtain their 
licenses, however, do so for financial 
reasons. They find that the cost of 
training at, say, ten dollars an hour, 
is too high. 

At this rate, the average person is 
forced to spend at least one hundred 
dollars before he is qualified to try 
for the lowest pilot rating. Even after 
he has passed this test, he must con- 
tinue his education, at ten dollars an 
hour, if he intends to do any cross- 
country flying or to fly in a profes- 
sional capacity. The average cost 
would therefore be raised to some- 
thing like three hundred dollars. 

—REGINALD M. CLEVELAND, JR. 
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AMERICA in STAMPS 


believes in Santa Claus, and who 
would want to disillusion them? 

Sooner or later these “small fry” 
begin learning the facts of life, and 
then you—as an older and wiser per- 
son—may find yourself in an embar- 
rassing situation when one of these 7- 
year-olds takes you by surprise and 
pops the ques- 
tion: “Is there 
really a Santa 
Claus?” 

Now should 
you start joking 
with this 7-year- 
old, or should you 
take on a pontifi- 
cal air and gently 
lead this child 
into the world of 
reality? To be (a 
man) or not to 
be (a man), that is the question. 

Now if you ever find yourself in 
such a predicament, perhaps there is 
some middle way to answer the child 
without telling the whole truth, and 
at the same time 
telling no lie. 

“Is there really 
a Santa Claus?” 
he asks, and then 
holds his breath. 

Then you say, 


[ | 1HE very, very younger generation 


very firmly: 
“Yes, indeed, 

there is a Santa 

Claus.” (Then, 


quickly, mumbling to yourself, you 
say Indiana. At the same time, keep 
your fingers crossed.) 

Now, the child—intently searching 
your face for a tell-tale expression— 
may have noticed the extra movement 
of your lips as you were saying Indiana 
to yourself. 

“What was that you said?” he asks. 

Now you might as well be out with it. 

“I said Indiana,” you say. 





Yes, there IS a Santa Claus! 





There is also Christmas (Kentucky) 


“And what’s that got to do with it?” 
says he, getting curioser and curioser. 

“Well, out in Indiana, there’s a small 
town named Santa Claus. Now that’s 
all I’m going to tell you. I don’t want 
your whole family down on me.” 

“Uh-huh. I can guess the rest. Much 
obliged.” 

*. 7 iB 

We hope you 
never have such 
a painful duty to 
perform. 

This story 
about Santa 
Claus, Indiana, is 
no myth. The 
town may not be 
on your map, but 
it’s on the Post 
Office Depart- 
ment’s. 

Last year, 
twenty-five tons of letters and postal 
cards were handled by the Santa Claus 
postmaster at Christmas time. People 
sent their cards to him, with a money 
order to cover cost of stamps. He 
puts stamps on 
all your pieces, 
and then cancels 
them with the. 
Santa Claus 
postmark. (See 
cut here of actual 
cancellation.) 
The postmasters 
in small towns 
get a commission 
on stamps they sell. Thus, they want as 
much extra business as they can get. 

Christmas, Kentucky, is another 
small town that does a Christmas post 
office business out of all proportion to 
its size. (See cut.) There is also a 
Christmas, Arizona. 

While the cancelations on these cards 
and envelopes have no intrinsic value 
for stamp collectors, they do make in- 
teresting novelties. —ERNeEsT A. KEnr. 





Department of 
Fair Play and Accuracy 


In the Oct. 29th (Philadelphia) is- 

sue of Junior Scholastic, a caption un- 
der a photo of the Delaware River 
Bridge, said that this bridge has the 
longest single span in the world. This 
was an error, and Junior Scholastic is 
glad of this opportunity to correct it. 
_ The longest single span in the world 
is the 4,200-foot main span of the Gold- 
en Gate Bridge at San Francisco. The 
Delaware River Bridge span is only 
1,750 feet. 


Longest entire bridge in the world 
is the San Francisco- Oakland Bay 
Bridge. The total length of the main 
structure is 22,720 feet. The Golden 
Gate Bridge total length is 8,940 feet. 
The Delaware River Bridge is the sixth 
largest in the world, with a length of 
3,536 feet. 

Two main spans on the San Fran- 
cisco- Oakland Bay Bridge have a 


length of 2,310 feet each. (See draw- 
ings below.) 











GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE . LONGEST SPAN BUILT BY MAN .- 4200 feet 


As compared (length only) to 

















TWO MAIN SPANS, SAN FRANCISCO BAY BRIDGE, 2310 feet each, or 4620 feet 


Civie League of Improvement Clubs & Associations 
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Lives Worth Living 


Carrie Chapman Catt 


66 EACE ON EARTH.” 
These are familiar words at 
Christmas time when people 


throughout the world try to do some 
kindness for their fellow men. Only a 
few ménths ago I met a woman who 
has spent most of her life promoting 
peace and good will. In her quiet 
library, filled with magnificent books 
and flowers, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt talked to me about the important 
things in her life. 

Carrie Chapman Catt was born 
Carrie Lane in Ripon, Wisconsin, Jan- 
uary 9, 1859. At the age of seven she 
moved to Iowa with her family. She 
was a lively girl, and showed an inde- 
pendence of mind which was the basis 
of her strong character. Though the 
popular idea was then that children 
should be seen and not heard, Carrie 
had no use for this theory. She believed 
in expressing her own opinions as well 
as listening to those of other people. 

Another notion of the time was that 
women had no right to vote. Carrie 


Chapman Catt was later to do a great 
deal toward blasting that. She believed 
women should have equal rights with 
men, and her spirit in this connection 
is revealed by an incident in her child- 
hood. When her brother Charles teased 
her by chasing her with a snake one 
day, Carrie caught another one and 
went after him. 

Carrie had more than the usual 
child’s share of restless energy. School 
work and play were not enough to oc- 
cupy her time, and she continually 
begged her mother for things to do. 

When she finished high school, Carrie 
wanted to go to college. Her father 
didn’t have much money, and besides, 
he could not see the advantage of 
higher education for a girl. Carrie was 
determined to manage without his 
help. She got a job teaching in a coun- 
try school and earned enough money 
to begin her college education. 

When her college days were over, 
Carrie couldn’t decide whether to be a 
doctor or a lawyer. Instead, she finally 





{ ) Hell Gate 

( ) Triborough 

( ) Delaware River 

( ) Golden Gate 

( ) San Francisco Bay 


(II.) 
the right-hand column 
( ) Stan Laurel 
) Charles Laughton 
» Donald Duck 
») Leo 
» Charlie McCarthy 
) 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( Spencer Tracy 





France Italy 


WORD BUILDER 


Japan 


Total, 20.) 





READING FOR KEEPS 


| Score Yourself: 1f you answer all the folllowing questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
| blanks. check your answers against key on page 15. Don’t look now! 


(I.) Identify the bridges listed in the left column with the descrip- 
tions listed in the right-hand column. Write the number of the descrip- 
tion next to the name of the bridge. 


Match the names in the left column below with the names in 
(Score 5 each, Total, 30.) 


(III.) Three of the following nations are seeking new territory. Two 
others wish to defend what they have. Mark the first sort A, for Aggres- 
sor. Mark the second sort D, for Defender. (Score 5 each. Total, 25.) 


Germany 


(IV.) Insert the correct word in each of the following sentences, 
choosing from the list at the end of each sentence. The figures stand for 
the page and column where the correct word appears. (Score 5 each. 


The value of a dollar bill is only that of a piece of 
paper. [artificial, acquisitive, intrinsic, economic.] (p. 13, col. 3.) 

The clay ina pipe is light enough to float in water. 

[briar, lead, meerschaum, heavy.] (p. 9, col. 3.) 

His excitement reached the uncontrollable level of ......... coe 

Lelat hyste1 languor, lethargy.] (p. 9, col. 2.) 

In confidence, the general offered a ete . confession of the 

purpose of his visit. [candid, biased, august, astral.] (p. 9, col. 1.) 


1. Longest single span 

2. Longest bridge 

3. 

4. Manhattan, Bronx, Queens 

5. Sixth longest—Length, 2,310 ft. 





= 


(Score 5 each. Total 25.) 


Arch span, railroad bridge 


My Score 





. The Bounty 
. Captains Courageous 
. W. C. Fields 
. Oliver Hardy 
. Walt Disney 
. M-G-M Lion 
My Score 


Qauvrwnre 





Great Britain. 
My Score 
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International 


A recent news-photo of Mrs. Catt speaking 
before a group of prominent people on the 
subject of help for the persecuted in Germany. 


became a teacher, and was later the 
first woman superintendent of schools 
in Mason City, Iowa. Shortly after- 
ward, she married Leo Chapman, the 
editor of the Mason City newspaper. 

After her husband’s death in 1886, 
Mrs. Chapman went to San Francisco 
to do work as a journalist. Here she dis- 
covered how hard it was for a woman 
to get and keep a place in the business 
world, and this led her to go back to 
Iowa and lecture in the cause of 
women’s rights. She wanted women 
to be given a better chance to earn a 
living in business, industry, and the 
professions. 

In 1890, she married George William 
Catt, and continued her work for 
women’s rights. She campaigned all 
over the country. The leaders of the 
women’s suffrage movement in the 
United States saw in Mrs. Catt a val- 
uable worker, and she became presi- 
dent of the National American 
Women’s Suffrage Alliance. 


For Peace and Tolerance 


In 1919, the long fight for women’s 
suffrage which Mrs. Catt had led ended 
in victory. An amendment granting 
women the right to vote was added to 
our Constitution. 

Mrs. Catt, in later years, has turned 
her energy to the greatest cause in the 
world—the search for peace. 

Peace to her means more than “no 
war.” It means tolerance and brother- 
hood. She is greatly concerned with 
the urgency of bringing relief to the 
victims of Nazi oppression in Germany. 

In this day of armies on edge and 
new billions spent on the weapons of 
war, it seems a far cry from the “Peace 
on Earth” for which we sing and pray 
on Christmas Day. If there were more 
people like Carrie Chapman Catt, the 
day of everlasting peace might not ap- 
pear so distant. 

—ESTHER MILLER 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 




















SOME FUN 


Speedy Johnny Bull 

England is a country where the soil 
is so fertile that if you plant an acorn, 
you have to jump back quickly in or- 
der not to have it hit you on the way up. 
— ‘With Malice Toward Some” by Margaret 

Halsey (Simon & Schuster) 

7 


Good Time Anty 
Jones: “Ants are supposed t6 be 
the hardest working creatures in the 
world.” 
Smith: “Yes, but they still have time 
to attend all picnics.” 
—Neal O’Hara in N. Y. Post 


Those Film Folk! 

M-G-M imported so many foreign 
stars, musicians and technicians for 
the filming of The Great Waltz that the 
studio sets became a hub-bub of odd 
and assorted tongues. A French direc- 
tor, a couple of German stars, a Polish- 
Scandinavian singer, a Russian musical 
composer—and finally, one day, a wag- 
gish assistant director showed up with 
a sign on his back, “English spoken 
here!” 

a 


Couldn‘t Be An Octopus? 


Sambo: “What is a millennium?” 
Jambo: “Dat is de same thing as a 
centennial, ’cept it’s got more legs.” 


The Rubber Was Good 


Salesman: “How did you come to 
have the accident with that second- 
hand car I sold you?” 

Buyer: “I couldn’t put out my hand 
while I was pushing it around a cor- 
ner.” 

* 


Silence, Please 
Jack: “What do they mean by Eti- 
quette?” 
Jill: “I think Mother said it was the 
noise you mustn’t drink soup with.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 
. 
“Why did you tie a string to that 
olive you just ate?” 
“How did I know I’d like it?” 
—American Boy 


Reading For Keeps 


Key to Test on p. 12 
qi.) 3, 4, 5, 1,2 


Gas & 86, 4 3:2 
(III.) D, A, A, A, D. 
(IV.) intrinsic, meerschaum, hysterics. 


candid. 


REBUILT 


WOODSTOCK Buuorr 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 


EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. .4 








, WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 








DECEMBER 10, 1938 














ne nee weno 


OF AMERICA 


ACK ON THE AIR 





WITH BRAND-NEW FEATURES... 
EVEN BETTER THAN EVER! 





DON VOORHEES 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


This outstanding American scholar, his- 
torian and best-selling author will act 
as historical consultant in the selection 
and preparation of story material. Mr. 
Adams will help carry Cavalcade to new 
heights of vivid, informative entertain- 
ment for radio listeners. 


THOMAS CHALMERS 


Movie fans acclaimed Mr. Chalmer’s 
stirring narration in the smash-hit film, 
“The River.” As narrator for Cavalcade, 
Mr. Chalmers brings the same fine voice, 
plus a wealth of dramatic experience. 


GABRIEL HEATTER 


Epic of news commentating was the job 
recently done by Mr. Heatter during the 
tense European crisis. Now he comes to 
Cavalcade! Each week he takes listeners 
on a thrilling trip through the wonder 
world of chemistry. 


AND RADIO’S FINEST 
DRAMATIC ACTORS 


Talented radio stars, who have brought 
many awards to Cavalcade, will be back 
again. They’ll make you thrill with pride 
for the cavalcade of America! 


ALSO DON VOORHEES 


This brilliant young conductor, with his 
skilled 30-piece symphonic orchestra, will 
once morecreate the perfect musical back- 
ground for The Cavalcade of America! 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 


DECORATE 


Our puzzle editor, Mr. 
Eugene Sheffer, sends you 
his Christmas greetings in 
the form of this tree puz- 


ACROSS 
Large food fish 
Possessive pronoun 
. One who carries or 
hauls (colloquial) 
. The next above the 
lowest sail 
9. A young or small devil 
or a hobgoblin 
10. Sound made by cow 
11. Ask earnestly or with 
humility and reverence 
12. Put away in a con- 
venient place 


oe bh 


~] 


26 (27 










3! 


14. Come upon or encount 

15. Son of Isaac who sold his birthright to 
Jacob 

17. Christmas is a joyous ——— 


19. Fond of elaborate clothes; stylish 
20. Kind of poem 

22. A noisy crowd 

23. A man’s name 

24. An insect egg 

25. A one spot in cards 

26. A deep hole in the earth 

28. A military engine, as a battering 
31. A small number 

32. A pig pen 





THIS TREE 








zle. It is a cross-word puz- 
zle tree, and we ask you to 
decorate it with the words 
defined at the tree base. 


DOWN 
. Men who write verse 
2. Full of short, rough 
waves 


— 








3. Visions seen in sleep 
5. A pulpy vegetable 
6. One who takes part in 
a public disturbance 
23 7. Causes fatigue 
8. Not tight 
32 11. Seed of a well-known 
vine used as a vegeta- 
ble 
13. Part of “to be” 
14. Myself 
16. Pronoun 
18. Propose a name for an office 
19. Those who take part in a public argu- 
ment 
21. The oldest and simplest of Greek ore 
ders of architecture 
26. A river in Italy 
27. Within 
29. By 
30. Possessive pronoun 





PUPILS’ PUZZLES 


ERE are two puzzles submitted by readers of Junior Scholastic. The Name- 

Matching puzzle was made by Jacqueline Klein, 12, 7th Grade, Rosenhayn 
School, Bridgeton, N. J. The Pyramid puzzle comes from June Nichols, 12, Box 
252, Enterprise, Kansas. June did not state her school. 


NAME-MATCHING. In this puzzle match the names of the famous persons 
in the left-hand column with their nicknames in the opposite-column. Place the 
number of the person in the circle before the correct nickname. 


1. Napoleon Bonaparte 
Daniel Boone 
indrew Jackson 
Gen. T. J. Jackson 
Jenny Lind 

. Florence Nightingale 
Henry Clay 

William Cody 


Vim tN 


Ia 


ge 





PYRAMID. Here isa 
pyramid of squares in 


OO000000 





which you are asked to 
put, in their numbered 
squares starting from 


Stonewall Jackson 

The Angel of the Crimea 
Long Knife 

Little Corporal 

Buffalo Bill 

The Great Pacificator 
Old Hickory 

The Swedish Nightingale 


Definitions 


. Indefinite article 
. Close to 





“ps 


the top, the words de- 
fined to the right of the 


Consumed 





Pyramid. Add a letter 4 














Opposite of early 


Dish from which food is 


a 








either at the beginning 
or end of each word to 5 
form the next word. 











eaten 














AUTHOR! AUTHOR! 


Here is a literary quiz in which one 
letter of each 6-letter answer has al- 
ready been placed in the diagram, so 
that, reading diagonally, they spell 
AUTHOR. Now, fill in the rest of the 
diagram by answering the questions 
below and placing your answers in 
their proper places. 


(1A 




















R 


























1. Who was the famous author of “Little 
Women”: Louisa May 

2. Who was the author of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”? 

3. What is the missing part of the title 
of a modern story made into a movie 
starring Charles Laughton: “ on 
the Bounty”? 

4. What is the missing word of this 
famous quotation, a phrase of which 
made the title of a recent play starring 
George M. Cohan: “I'd ____ be right 
than President”? 

5. Who wrote “Paradise Lost’? 


6. What was the first name 
famous author of “Ivanhoe”? 








of the 


AN ACROSTIC 


Here is an acrostic from The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor in which the first 
and last letters of the words are al- 
ready given you. These letters spell 
“words” and “deeds.” Now, fill in the 
remaining letters of the words by an- 
swering the definitions below. 


= ew Se 
ehh. ie Ota oie 
et a a a ee 
oe =e ae 
SB «ce «- «= § 
1. Needed 3. An Enigma 
2. A Fruit 4. Protect 


5. Sequence 


LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


When we were CALLING ALL AS- 
TRONOMERS, we hope you answered 
with: BRIM, BASS, MESH, HART, and 
TIES from star point to star point, and 
ARIES in the five center circles. 

Hidden in ARE YOU WELL VERSED? 
were the words: EAST, LAST, FAST, 
PAST in Group I; SHOW, SCOW, SLOW, 
SNOW in Group II; CANE, CAVE, CAGE, 
CAKE in Group III; and PAIN, PAIR, 
PAIL, PAID in Group IV. 
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